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An  Enlarged  Molehill,  Dramatized;99  OR, 

''There  Are  Crows  in  the  Cornfield,  Brother. 


5? 


In  the  old  frontier  of  1863, 
horses  were  essential  for  develop- 
ment and  progress,  and  anyone 
caught  stealing  one  was  most  likely 
shot  or  hanged  without  a  second 
thought.  In  the  New  Frontier  of 
1963,  where  education  is  more  a 
necessity  than  a  luxury,  book 
thieves  in  an  already  undersized 
library  could  not  deserve  a  lesser 
fate,  (see  cartoon). 

Samuel  Johnson's  observation  that 
"No  place  affords  a  more  striking 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes  than  a  public  library"  holds 
true  for  more  than  just  the  con- 
tent of  the  volumes;  it  equally  ap- 
plies to  those  people  who  frequent 
the  library. 

Of  the  several  shades  of  scoun- 
drels none  is  more  annoying  than 
the  anti-social  book  thief  who,  in 
his  crass  motive  to  better  himself, 
hinders  and  lessens  the  same 
chances  for  anyone  else. 

Alumni  News 

Ed  Broch,  class  of  1956,  has  com- 
pleted all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Ed  is  on  the  Science  Educa- 
tion  faculty  at  Colgate   University. 

Sandra  Flynn  Burns,  class  of 
1961,  received  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  from  Cornell  University.  She 
majored  in  Science  Education  and 
Biology. 

Dave  Allen  ('60),  teaching  in- 
dustrial arts  in  Longmeadow,  is 
now  engaged  to  Nancy  Jenson,  a 
teacher  in  the  West  Hartford 
School  System. 

The  first  reunion  of  the  Class  of 

1962  will    be    held    on    April    20, 

1963  at  Alcaro's  Supper  House  in 
Leominster.  Roast  stuffed  turkey 
dinner  will  be  served  at  7:00  p.m. 

Class  of  1962  has  a  ski- weekend 
coming  up  March  29-30th. 

Lt.  Theodore  Filteau  ('62)  is 
now  a  weapons  controller  in  the 
Air  Force.  He  is  stationed  at  Kees- 
ler  A.F.B.,  Mississippi. 

Barbara  Boyle  ('62)  has  a  train- 
able special  class  in  New  Bedford. 
She'll  be  married  on  July  6th. 

Betty  Ferrieira  ('62)  has  a  pri- 
mary special  group  in  Swansea, 
Mass.  She  will  be  married  on  June 
29th. 

Bob  White  ('62)  is  teaching  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  in  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  Marblehead  Junior 
High  School. 

Andreanna  Valois,  Fran  McKay, 
Lucy  Moriarty,  Joe  Dwyer,  all  '62 
graduates,  are  teaching  at  the  Mur- 
dock  Regional  School  in  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 

Bev  Keiley 


Francois  Villon  once  called  them: 
"These     traitorous     thieves,     ac- 
cursed and  unfair, 
The    vinters    that    put    water    in 
our  wine." 

Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton  ironically 
said  of  them:  "Thieves  respect 
property.  They  merely  wish  the 
property  to  become  their  property 
that  they  may  more  perfectly  re- 
spect it." 

A  pretty  good  explanation.  But 
defining  a  situation  does  not  alter 
it.  People  will  still  take  books  from 
the  library,  as  long  as  —  as  long  as 
what?  Shakespeare's  bell  still  rings: 
"What  makes  robbers  but  too  much 
lenity?" 

The  question,  plain  and  simple, 
is  what  can  be  done  about  the  "dis- 


appearance" of  many  valuable  books 
from  our  library  shelves? 

Other  college  libraries  have  stiff 
and  formal  regulations,  and  their 
problem  is  less  acute.  However, 
these  libraries  are  usually  much 
larger  and  better  staffed.  While 
our  problem  is  annoying,  it  would 
be  more  costly  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  hire  additional  library 
help  to  stand  scarecrow  in  the  book- 
fields.  The  least  recourse  is  an 
idealistic  appeal  to  individual  stu- 
dents. A  more  effective  solution 
must  by  nature  of  the  problem  rein- 
force the  inner  discipline  of  several 
members   of   our   student   body.    .    . 

Readers'     contributions     on     this 

matter   will    be   welcome    and    may 

provide  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Doug  Fleming 


Wanted:  531  Students 

Wanted:  531  students  —  531  students  who  were  missing  recently  — 
531  students  who  will,  in  a  few  short  months,  be  stressing  the  importance 
of  citizenship  to  the  youth  of  this  nation  —  531  students  who  will  preach 
citizenship,  but  do  not  practice  it.  Wanted:  the  531  students  who  failed 
to  vote  in  the  recent  S.G.A.  election.  Their  ballots  were  missing,  their 
votes  were  needed,  their  civic  responsibility  is  questioned.  W.   F. 

S.G.A.  Election  Break-down 


Freshmen: 

Section 

I  

II    

III    

IVA  

IVB   

V  

VI    

VII  

Total 

Sophomores: 

Section 

EA     

EB   

Ill 

IVA 

IVB   

V  

VI 

VII 

Total 


Voters       Voted 

30  11 
33  8 
33  11 
22  4 
25  4 

31  9 

27  9 
36  19 

237  75 

Voters       Voted 

31  13 

28  14 
27  10 
18  3 
20  4 
30  9 
36  11 

33  23 

223  87 

Special  Students: 

Voters  37,  Voted  9 


Juniors: 

Section 
EA  


A 
B 


EB 
Sec. 
Sec. 
IA-A 

IA-B    

SP.  EDA 
SP.  ED  B 
Total 

Seniors: 

Section 
EA     


A 
B 


EB 

Sec. 
Sec. 
IA-A 

IA-B     

Sp.  EDA 
Sp.  ED  B 
Total 

*In  training 


Voters 

Voted 

35 

*2 

36 

21 

25 

*2 

26 

11 

20 

*9 

14 

5 

11 

*1 

12 

9 

179 

60 

Voters 

Voted 

26 

10 

19 

8 

22 

5 

22 

5 

17 

5 

16 

7 

10 

3 

9 

5 

141 

55 

Peace  Corps 
Information 

A  recent  development  offering 
further  educational  opportunities  for 
returning  volunteers  from  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  announced.  George- 
town and  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ties have  announced  scholarships  for 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  who  want 
to  continue  their  academic  educa- 
tion after  their  two-year  service. 
Other  colleges  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce similar  opportunities  in  the 
near  future. 

Those  who  are  entering  the  Peace 
Corps  must  be  American  citizens 
with  no  dependents  under  18  years 
of  age.  They  receive  two  to  three 
months  of  intensive  training  at  an 
American  college  or  university  in 
the  customs,  history,  culture  and 
language  of  the  host  country.  Re- 
fresher courses  are  given  in  the 
skills  that  the  Volunteers  must  use 
on  the  job.  Additional  training  is 
given  at  the  Peace  Corps'  training 
camps  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Volunteers  serve  for  approxi- 
mately two  years  and  receive  a 
living  allowance  to  cover  housing, 
food,  clothing  and  other  expenses, 
plus  a  readjustment  allowance  of 
$75   for  each  month  of  service. 

Married  couples  are  eligible  if 
both  qualify  for  the  same  project 
and  have  no  dependents  under  18. 
There  is  no  upper  age  limit. 

Anyone  desiring  further  infor- 
mation about  the  Peace  Corps 
should  see  Mr.  Joseph  Angelini, 
who  is  serving  as  an  officer  for  the 
Corps  on  this  campus.  He  has  a 
list  of  job  locations  specifying  the 
time  for  filling  the  posts,  as  well 
as  the  time  and  place  of  entrance 
examinations. 

Mr.  Angelini  has  announced  that 
a  few  people  on  this  campus  have 
already  practically  taken  their  "final 
step"  into  the  Peace  Corps,  and  a 
few  more  are  now  in  the  process  of 
applying  for  admission. 

John  Howcroft 
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SKYSCRAPER  OR  BUST 


Fitchburg  State  is  about  to  burst 
its  seams  with  human  population. 
The  two  women's  dormitories, 
Miller  and  Palmer,  will,  in  two 
years,  be  incapable  of  handling  the 
desired  number  of  students.  In 
order  to  put  our  new  science- 
library-auditorium  building  into  full 
working  capacity,  decent  and  ample 
housing  must  be  made  available  for 
the  students  at  our  college. 

Current  plans  call  for  either  a 
200—  or  300  bed,  nine—  or  twelve- 
story  structure,  which,  for  the  city 
of  Fitchburg,  would  be  its  first 
skyscraper.  The  proposed  site  is 
near  the  new  men's  dormitory  on 
a  slope  of  land  where  the  present 
greenhouse  building  is  located  off 
North  street. 

President  Weston  said  it  is  plan- 
ned to  submit  the  sketches  and 
plans  to  the  state  building  division 
for  inclusion  in  the  capital  outlay 
program  this  year.  The  target  date 
for  occupancy  has  been  set  for 
September,  1965,  although  there  is 
a  possibility,  if  funds  are  approved 
earlier,  that  it  might  be  occupied  in 
advance  of  that  date. 

A  model  of  our  skyscraper  has 
been  set  up  and  it  will  be  the  first 
of  its  type  in  the  state. 

The  first  floor  would  have  a  pub- 
lic lounge,  meeting  rooms,  snack 
bar,  control  desk,  mail  box  area, 
and  space  for  general  storage. 

The  second  floor  would  contain 
an  apartment  for  the  house  mother, 
another  for  the  nurse,  and  a  four- 
bed  infirmary,  as  well  as  other 
smaller    rooms.     A    section    of    the 
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second  floor  would  be  provided  as 
a  kind  of  mezzanine  to  give  the 
house  mother  an  opportunity  to 
check  on  the  public  lounge  room  on 
the  first  floor.  The  room  clusters 
would  house  32  girls  to  a  floor,  the 
size  of  rooms  depending  on  ap- 
proval by  the  state.  No  one  would 
be  permitted  above  the  second  floor 
except    the    women    students. 

There  would  also  be  two  com- 
mon rooms  on  each  floor  —  one  for 
study  or  library  work,  which  stu- 
dents feel  is  a  necessity;  and  a 
second  one  for  an  informal  lounge. 

The  proposed  new  dormitory  is 
only  one  of  a  series  of  buildings 
contained  in  the  long-range  expan- 
sion program  at  our  college,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  foreseen  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of 
Fitchburg  State  College! 

Muriel  Shankman 


HICKEY   HEADS 
1964   SAX    BOARD 

by  Jane  Mathieu 

Many  new  faces  are  causing  in- 
terest on  the  Sax  Board.  The  new 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  have 
been  elected,  whereas  the  other 
offices  have  been  appointed  by  the 
old  Editor.  The  new  officers  are 
as  follows:  Editor,  John  Hickey; 
Co-ordinating  Editors,  Bill  Flynn 
and  Man-  Ann  Kropotkin;  Literary 
Editors,  Kay  Kendrick,  Debbie  lies; 
Sales  Head,  Dave  Barnicle;  "Direc- 
tory" Editors,  John  DeFusco,  Dick 
Dow;  Art  Editors,  Doug  Fleming, 
Jean  Murphy;  Business  Manager, 
Joan  Lee  Enright;  "Directory" 
Sales,  Diane  Pine,  Dave  Turcotte; 
Sports,  Tony  Romano,  Roger  Le- 
Blanc  and  Photography,  Paul  Mar- 
chand. 

Almost  all  of  the  staff  are  busy 
in  other  affairs  and  hold  offices. 
They  are:  Dick  Dow  —  Mohawk 
Club,  Track  Team,  Kampus  Vue; 
Doug  Fleming  —  Drama  Club,  Eso, 
Art  Editt  -  of  the  Kampus  Vue; 
Jean  Murphy  —  Philodemic  Socie- 
ty; Joan  Lee  Enright  —  Philodemic 
Society;  Diane  Pine  —  Philodemic 
Society;  Dave  Turcotte  —  Gavaleer; 
Bill  Flynn  —  Kampus  Vue  Editor 
63-64;  Mary  Kropotkin  —  Associ- 
ate Editor  of  Kampus  Vue,  Social 
Director  of  Adelphians;  Kay  Ken- 
drick —  Toke  Secretary,  S.  C.  A. 
Treasurer;  Debbie  lies  —  Toke, 
W.  A.  A.;  Dave  Barnicle  —  Eso, 
Vice-President,  Junior  Class  Presi- 
dent, Dramatic  Club,  Kampus  Vue; 
John  DeFusco  —  Mohawk,  Intra- 
murals;  Tony  Romano  —  M.  I.  B. 
Treasurer,  Mohawk  President,  Bas- 
ketball and  Baseball  Teams,  Kamp- 
us Vue;  Roger  LeBlanc  —  Gavaleer, 
M.  I.  B.  Board,  Soccer;  Paul  Mar- 
chand  —  Eso,  Hockey;  John  Hickey 
—  Kampus  Vue,  Mohawk  Club 
Secretarv  and  Dramatic  Club. 


COMMUNITY  GLIMPSES 
MRS.  SHIRLEY  FIANDACA 


"Cross!"  That  familiar  signal  is 
heard  every  morning,  noon,  and 
afternoon  at  the  intersection  of 
Pearl  Street  and  Highland  Avenue. 
A  familiar  voice  rings  clear  above 
laughing  elementary  children,  gos- 
siping Junior  High  students  and 
exuberant  college  students.  The 
familiar  figure  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Fi- 
andaca,  serving  as  Crossing  Guard 
at  the  intersection  for  the  past  seven 
years,  is  seen  directing  traffic  and 
safely  crossing  excited  children  to 
and  from  grades  one  to  nine. 

Joining  the  Guard  Force  at  its 
initiation  in  1956,  Shirley  is  one 
of  two  remaining  original  guards,  at 
present  totaling  nine  in  the  city  of 
Fitchburg.  Requirements  for  the 
position  include  parentage  of  a 
child  of  school  age,  certain  height 
and  weight  qualifications,  and  a 
Massachusetts  driver's  license. 

Shirley,  the  mother  of  one  son, 
underwent  three  weeks  of  general 
police  training  in  preparation  for 
the  Guard  position.  First-aid  courses, 
a  written  examination,  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  assured  her  of  the 
job.  Six  times  a  day,  Shirley  must 
make  a  telephone  report  to  the 
police  station;  that  is,  each  time 
she  goes  on  duty  and  returns  from 
duty. 

A  past  treasurer  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Auxiliary,  Shirley  estimates 
the  value  of  such  a  program  as  "an 
essential  asset  to  even-  community, 
not  only  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
school  children,  but  to  encourage 
discipline  in  road  safety  as  well  as 
in  the  classroom,  and  to  formulate 
respect  for  the  law,  respect  for  the 
motorist  and  respect  for  the  young 
pedestrian  in  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  program." 

Shirley  feels  that  the  majority  of 
motorists  cooperate  fully  with  her 
and  view  her  as  an  aide  to  the 
flow  of  early  morning  traffic.  Ex- 
plaining that  the  children  have 
been  orientated  in  the  classroom  as 
to  their  role  in  traffic  safety,  Shirley 
feels  that  the  children  and  the 
schools  cooperate  completely  with 
her  to  maintain  safety. 

Asked  how  the  student  drivers  of 
Fitchburg   State   College   heed   her, 


Shirley  gave  the  majority  an  "A' 
rating,  and  added,  "The  students 
of  F.S.C.  have  the  opportunity  of 
setting  good  examples  in  road  safety 
and  pedestrian  safety  to  younger 
children.  They  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  respect  for  the 
children,  an  asset  I  feel  will  aid 
them  in  gaining  the  children's 
respect  when  they  find  themselves 
in  the  classroom. 

"In  the  past  seven  years  I  have 
gotten  to  know  children  of  all  age 
groups.  I  have  learned  to  recognize 
each  as  an  individual  and  to  treat 
them  accordingly."  Shirley  feels  this 
is  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction 
she  has  derived  from  her  position. 

Along  with  the  serious  aspect  of 
her  job,  Shirley  Fiandaca  has  en- 
countered many  humorous  and  re- 
warding moments.  "Children  often 
bring  me  cupcakes  and  candy, 
offering,  Shirley,  this  is  for  you,' 
as  they  hold  out  the  goodies,  com- 
pletely squashed  in  their  palms." 
Parents  often  approach  Shirley  ask- 
ing, "Has  Johnny  gone  home  from 
school  yet?"  Adults  consider  her  a 
neighborhood  authority  on  such 
delicacies  as  tomato  sauce  and 
Italian  sausage. 

"Children  do  get  into  odd  predi- 
caments which  require  my  interven- 
tion." So  far  Shirley  has  rescued 
children  who  have  mysteriously 
locked  themselves  in  the  public  pay- 
telephone  booths.  On  one  occasion, 
she  had  to  request  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  recover  one 
lad's  lunch  and  bus  money,  which 
were  floating  in  the  sewer.  "All  in 
a  day's  work,"  summarizes  Crossing 
Guard  Shirlev  Fiandaca. 

Judith  Walsh 
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TTER   BOX 


Dear  Editor: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  two- 
fold: one  is  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation at  being  your  next  Student 
Government  President;  the  second 
is  to  express  some  of  my  views  con- 
cerning various  facets  of  Campus 
life. 

After  much  discussion,  the  S.G.A. 
and  the  Financial  Committee  voted 
to  raise  the  S.G.A.  fee  to  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  will  have  your  complaints, 
but  don't  forget  your  present  com- 
plaints about  a  lack  of  cultural  and 
social  life.  With  the  very  limited 
budget  of  privious  years,  we  have 
been  greatly  restricted  in  our  efforts 
to  get  good  cultural  and  social 
activities;  we  hope  that  this  increase 
will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  fill  this 
gap  in  the  cultural  and  social  life 
of  the  students. 

The  type  of  cultural  and  social 
activities  I  would  like  to  see  on 
Campus  is  the  engagement  of  such 
attractions  as  Hal  Holbrook,  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  Brothers  Four,  musi- 
cians, folk  singers,  and  dancers.  Our 
new  auditorium  will  be  an  ideal 
location  for  the  presentation  of  such 
activities.  However,  a  great  deal 
of  work  is  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking,  and  your  help  will  be 
needed. 


In  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects and  assets  of  college  life,  the 
library,  the  Administration  has  been 
restricted  in  its  endeavors  to  in- 
crease the  content  of  our  library. 
This  has  been  due  to  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  appropriated  by  the  leg- 
islature. Only  two  years  ago  was 
the  Administration  informed  about 
the  new  ruling  of  re-accreditation 
every  ten  years.  As  a  result  we  have 
been  trying  to  improve  admittedly 
bad  conditions.  And  now  a  grave 
and  serious  problem  confronts  us  in 
this  library  situation:  the  lack  of 
necessary  books,  which  can  either 
cause  us  to  lose  our  accreditation  as 
a  college  or  put  us  under  severe 
pressures.  We  are  very  fortunate 
that  accreditation  has  been  moved 
ahead  for  about  two  years. 

Some  of  the  students  and  faculty, 
with  the  approval  of  the  S.G.A., 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
buy  books  for  the  library.  This 
committee  has  also  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  procuring  books  from 
donations.  But  most  of  the  money 
to  be  used  by  this  committee  will 
be  S.G.A.  money,  money  which  I 
don't  think  should  be  spent  in  this 
way.  It  is  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation confronting  us  that  makes  this 
a  necessity.  I  don't  feel  it  is  the 
student's     responsibility,      but     the 


NED    DANIELS,    S.G.A. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 

State's,  to  buy  books  for  the  library. 
I  do  agree,  however,  that  some 
money  must  be  spent  by  us,  as  has 
been  done  by  several  other  colleges, 
for  the  replacement  of  books  stolen 
from  the  library  by  students.  This 
deplorable  thievery  is  a  form  of 
rank  stupidity  on  our  part,  for  we 
are  only  hurting  ourselves.  Let's 
get  serious  about  this  and  start  act- 
ing  with   more   common   sense. 

To  hopefully  insure  the  growth 
of  our  library  I  hope  soon  to  insti- 
gate a  state-wide  program  in  the 
state  colleges  in  which  the  students 
will  appeal  to  their  representatives 
and  state  senators  to  pass  legislation 
providing  funds  strictly  for  the  li- 
braries of  the  state  colleges  and 
nothing  else.  The  library  situation 
is,  I  believe,  a  problem  in  all  the 
state  colleges,  and  I  feel  that  the 
legislature  is  failing  in  its  duty  to 
the  state  college  students. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to 
express  my  thanks.  I  hope  you  will 
take  spirit  from  what  I  have  said 
and  will  look-  forward  with  me  to 
a  better  coming  year. 

Yours  truly, 
Ned  Daniels 


nJUNiORS,  SPECIAL  STUDENTS  -  IN  TRAINING 


Many  future  teachers  are  now 
facing  teacher  training  with  mixed 
emotions.  Some  are  happy  and  en- 
joying their  jobs,  while  others  are 
finding  it  hard  to  adjust.  But  no 
one  in  training  is  indifferent  to  the 
challenges  of  the  actual  classroom 
situation  with  its  incidents.  The 
new  trainees  are  here  listed  accord- 
ing to  the  schools  where  they  are  or 
will  be  teaching  in  during  this 
semester. 

The  students  training  at  the  Ed- 
gerly  Training  School  are  Diane 
Angelini,  Michael  Antonio,  Judith 
Baker,  Paul  Barrett,  Charlotte  Berry, 
Nancy  Clewes,  Mary  Connell, 
Evelyn  Fogg,  Gail  Fuller,  Alexa 
Hanson,  Barbara  Jackson,  Isabelle 
Karl,  Marjorie  Ladeau,  Claire  La- 
Fond,  Mary  Lucas,  George  Mari- 
neau,  Jean  Murphy,  Jean  Parkin- 
son, Judith  Plucinski.  Robert  Sau- 
delli,  Kathiyn  Saxton,  Judith  View- 
cg  and  Eila  WaDat. 

The  trainees  at  the  Dillon  School 
are  Gladys  Couillard,  Marilyn  Di- 
Massa,  Janice  Fullonton,  Jean  Ken- 
ney,  Nancy  Miller,  Judith  Sullivan, 
Brenda  Werner  and  Bruce  Whit- 
more. 

The  Special  Education  trainees 
are  Virginia  Adams,  Northwest 
School,      Leominster,      and      K.    V. 


Jane  Mathieu 
Quinn  School,  Wrentham;  Gerald- 
ine  Crossley,  Dawson  School,  Hold- 
en,  and  K.  V.  Quinn  School, 
Wrentham;  Genevieve  Haimala, 
Brooks  House,  Lunenburg,  and 
Rollstone,  Fitchburg;  Nellie  Lahte, 
Spaulding  Memorial,  Townsend 
and  Middlesex  Regional;  Roger  Le- 
Blanc,  Rollstone,  Fitchburg  and 
Lincoln  School,  Leominster;  Susan 
McNamara,  White  School,  Win- 
chendon,  and  K.  V.  Quinn  School, 
Wrentham;  Frances  Bubar,  K.  V. 
Quinn  School,  Wrentham,  and  An- 
dover;  Joanne  Gould,  K.  V.  Quinn 
School,  Wrentham  and  Rollstone, 
Fitchburg;  Katherine  Kendrick, 
K.  V.  Quinn  School  and  Lawrence; 
Ann  McRell,  K.  V.  Quinn  School, 
Wrentham,  and  Dawson  School, 
Holden;  and  Barbara  Romanko, 
K.  V.  Quinn  School,  Wrentham, 
and  Northwest,  Leominster. 

Student  teaching  in  Industrial 
Arts  includes  Matthew  Abbot, 
Weston  High;  John  Bowler,  West- 
wood  High;  Albert  Cardoni,  F.S.C. 
Jr.  High  and  Lunenburg  High; 
James  Currie,  B.  F.  Brown  and 
F.S.C.  Jr.  High;  Joseph  Denaro, 
Concord  Regional;  Donald  Gillis, 
Natick  High  and  F.S.C.  Jr.  High; 
Robert  Hatch,  Bedford  High; 
Wayne    Klemetti,    Fitchburg    High 


and  B.  F.  Brown;  Steven  Macaulay, 
Middlesex  Regional  and  F.S.C.  Jr. 
High;  David  Munsey,  Lunenburg 
and  Fitchburg  High;  Richard  Put- 
rewicz,  Natick  High;  Norman  Pois- 
son,  Bedford  High;  John  Santacroci, 
F.  S.  C.  Jr.  High  and  Fitchburg 
High;  Kenneth  Seamon,  Fitchburg 
High  and  Lunenburg;  Roderick 
Spurr,  F.  S.  C.  Jr.  High  and  Fitch- 
burg High;  Earl  Sterns,  Framing- 
ham  High;  Gary  Swenson,  F.  S.  C. 
Jr.  High  and  Natick  High;  Stephen 
Wing,  Wachusett  Regional;  Charles 
Winslow,  Fitchburg  High  and 
F.  S.  C.  Jr.  Hgih. 

Trainees  specializing  in  one  sub- 
ject are:  Math  —  Bernard  Austin, 
Campus;  Charles  Bacon,  Lunen- 
burg and  Campus;  Arthur  New- 
combe,  Campus;  John  Talbot, 
Campus  and  Lunenburg  Jr.  and 
Sr.  High;  History  —  Donald  Bate- 
man,  Marlboro  and  Campus;  An- 
drew DeToma,  Leominster  Junior 
High  and  B.  F.  Brown;  Robert 
Jones,  Wachusett  Regional  and 
Campus;  Leonard  Langlois,  Narra- 
gansett  Regional  and  Leominster 
Junior  High;  Stephen  Regan,  Nar- 
ragansett  Regional  and  Campus; 
George  Schroeder,  Nashoba  Re- 
gional and  Narragansett  Regional; 
Michael     Sheehan,     Campus     and 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
FRENCH   AT   F.S.C. 

Professor  Pinet,  in  a  recent  inter- 
view, expressed  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  studying  French  at 
F.  S.  C.  The  major  importance  he 
felt  was  "to  understand  the  culture 
of  another  country."  "This,"  he 
further  remarked,  "can  be  done 
more  thoroughly  through  a  study  of 
the   country's   language." 

He  mentions  as  also  significant 
the  discipline  of  study  habits,  which 
the  learning  of  a  language  stimu- 
lates. A  student  of  French,  Mr. 
Pinet  asserts,  must  do  more  than 
memorize;  he  must  convey  thoughts 
and  ideas  through  acceptable  pat- 
terns of  that  language. 

A  teacher  should  not  be  merely 
a  trained  individual;  he  should  be 
an  educated  one,  who,  Mr.  Pinet 
maintains,  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  more  than  one  language. 

Furthermore,  since  French  lan- 
guage programs  are  being  set  up  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades, 
the  elementary  teacher  should  par- 
ticularly have  a  knowledge  of 
French  to  prepare  his  students  for 
the  French  language  specialist,  who 
according  to  Mr.  Pinet,  would  in- 
struct three  days  of  the  school  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  re- 
cently Professor  Pinet  and  the 
French  class  went  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  where  they  saw 
two  contemporary  French  plays: 
L'Apollon  de  Bellac  by  Jean  Girau- 
doux  and  Orphee  by  Jean  Cocteau. 
The  impressive  performance  was 
presented  by  the  Treteau  de  Paris 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Pinet 
hopes  that  a  French  Club  can  be 
started  on  campus.  Through  such 
an  organization,  he  feels  that  a  very 
important  language  and  culture  can 
be  better  understood  by  the  stu- 
dents at  F.  S.  C. 

Bruce  Goyette 


TRAINEES  (cont.) 
Wachusett  Regional;  Frederick  Sul- 
livan, Oakmont  Regional  and 
Campus;  Michael  Sullivan,  Lunen- 
burg and  Nashoba  Regional;  Geog- 
raphy —  Priscilla  Bennett,  Campus 
and  Lunenburg;  Science  —  Wallace 
Blanchard,  B.  F.  Brown  and  Camp- 
us; Pauline  Dow,  Nashoba  Regional 
and  B.  F.  Brown;  Allen  Forsyth, 
B.  F.  Brown  and  Nashoba  Regional; 
Joseph  Gosende,  Campus  and  Oak- 
mont Regional;  John  Murley,  Oak- 
mont Regional  and  B.  F.  Brown; 
English  —  Sandra  Dupee,  B.  F. 
Brown  and  Campus;  Deborah  lies, 
Harvard  Junior  High  and  Campus; 
Shirley  Jena,  Campus  and  Harvard 
Junior  High;  Mary  Linehan,  Camp- 
us; Cynthia  North,  Campus  and 
B.  F.  Brown. 
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SELECTED  READING  LIST 

The  following  books  in  our  library  were  chosen  by  the 
American  Library  Association  as  the  "Notable  Books  of  1962:" 
John  Adams,   by  Page  Smith.    This  two-volume  biography  is 

the  first  work  on  Adams  to  make  use  of  the  treasury  of 

Adams'  letters  recently  discovered. 
The  Origin  of  Races,  by  Carleton  Coon.    This  book  advances 

Darwinian    theory    beyond    the   origin    of    species    to   the 

origin  of  races. 
Renoir,  My  Father.  This  biography  of  the  Impressionist  painter 

is  by  his  son,  Jean  Renoir. 
In  The  Clearing.    This  is  the  last  book  of  poems  by  the   late 

Robert  Frost. 
Silent  Spring.     In  this  book  Miss   Rachel   Carson   lyrically  sets 

forth  the  problem  of  man's  killing  insects  at  the  expense 

of  birds  who  feed  on  them. 
The  Letters  of  Oscar  Wilde,  edited  by  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  This 

work,  which  took  seven  years  to  prepare,  illustrates  the 

emergence  of  Wilde's  genius  with  brilliant  scholarship. 
The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations.    A  new  book  by  the 

noted  lecturer  on  international  affairs,  Barbara  Ward. 
The  World  of  Ice,  by  James  L.   Dyson.    The  story  of  glaciers, 

icebergs,  and  their  formations  and  movements. 
About  Prints.     A   book   describing   the    new   techniques   in   the 

fast-growing  art  form,  print  making,  by  S.  W.  Hayter. 

Ronald  Goudreau 


THIS  AND  THAT 


LIBRARY  NEWS 


Ronald  Goudreau 


Our  college  library  has  been 
accused  by  some  students  of  shelv- 
ing only  books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects which  we,  as  students,  are  re- 
quired to  study.  I  am  sure  that, 
upon  a  thorough  investigation,  the 
reader-for-reading's  sake  will  find 
many  highly  interesting  books  in 
our  library. 

Recently,  the  library  has  acquired 
numerous  books  in  the  field  of  fic- 
tion. Most  prominent  are  several 
novels  by  Ernest  Hemingway,  one 
of  which,  Dealth  in  the  Afternoon, 
is  a  study  of  bullfighting,  dwelling 
on  emotions  akin  to  a  schizophrenic 
trauma,  and  detailing  the  atmos- 
phere and  individuality  of  passion- 
ate Spain. 

In  the  field  of  photography,  The 
History  of  Photography,  published 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  has 
been  added  to  our  library.  In  163 
plates,  photos  by  Daguerre,  Nadar, 
and  Moholy-Nagy  are  reproduced. 
The  subjects  range  from  nudes  to 
the  explosion  of  the  Hindenhurg. 
Accompanying  the  pictures  is  a  text 
by  Beaumont  Newhall  in  which 
technique,  processes,  and  artistry 
are  revealingly  discussed. 

In  the  field  of  aesthetics  is  the 
sequel  to  The  Voices  of  Silence, 
by  M.  Andre  Malraux,  France's 
present  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs. 
The  new  work,  entitled  The  Meta- 
morphoses of  the  Gods,  discusses 
Malraux's  theory  that  all  art  is  a 
metamorphosis  linked  to  man's  di- 
versfied  reactions  to  "his  portion  of 
eternity."  Brilliantly  written  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  the  book  is 
a  necessity  to  those  interested  in  the 
theory  of  art. 


How  can  man  achieve  an  authen- 
tic self-image  in  modern  Western 
society?  What  are  the  aspects  of 
a  mass  society  which  produces 
anxiety  while  inhibiting  self-expres- 
sion? These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions answered  by  a  series  of  au- 
thors under  the  general  editorship 
of  Maurice  Stein  in  Identity  and 
Anxiety.  As  a  sample  of  the  pene- 
trating observations  expounded,  let 
me  cite  from  page  233,  which  deals 
with  the  commercial  artist: 

Once  the  artist  has  achieved  a 
reputation,  his  relationship  to  the 
client  is  either  balanced  or  re- 
versed. If  it  is  reversed,  the 
client  becomes  the  passive  agent 
and  the  artist  the  active  one. 
The  artist  is  then  in  a  position 
to  be  selective,  rejecting  those 
clients  whose  work  is  not  amen- 
able to  the  dictates  of  progressive 
commercial  art. 

Africa's  Red  Harvest,  by  Pieter 
Lessing,  is  an  accurate  account  of 
communism  in  Africa.  The  book, 
presented  to  the  library  by  the 
Gavaleer  Society,  is  a  study  of  the 
efforts  made  by  China  and  Russia 
to  gain  wide  influence  on  that  im- 
mense continent. 

For  those  desiring  to  know  more 
about  music,  Prokofiev,  the  defini- 
tive biography  of  Serge  Prokofiev 
by  Israel  Nestyev,  is  an  excellent 
source.  The  book  contains  detailed 
analyses  of  Prokofiev's  works,  in- 
cluding "The  Classical  Symphony" 
and  the  "Third  Piano  G>ncerto," 
and  also  many  of  Prokofiev's  views 
and  aims  for  current  Soviet  music. 


by  Andrew  DeToma 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Forum  Club,  an  organization  that  has  been 
strongly  oriented  toward  the  political  scene  and  civil  liberties,  held  a  pro- 
gram which  appeared  to  be  very  much  unrelated  to  its  previous  activities. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  Richard  Kent;  the  topic,  "Music  —  A  Reflection  of 
Our  Society." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Forum  at  diversification,  politics  could  not  be 
completely  set  aside  to  give  the  arts  the  stage.  While  the  talk  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  relationship  of  music  to  society,  it  also  had, 
when  viewed  in  retrospect,  political  implications. 

This  occurrence  is  quite  understandable.  If  the  connections  between 
the  arts  and  government  are  considered  they  are  seen  to  be  closely  related 
and  so  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  society  that  one  always  exists  with 
the  other.  This  interrelation  is  clearly  apparent  in  countries  at  different 
stages  of  cultural  and  political  maturation. 

North  of  our  own  country  lies  Canada,  geographically  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  can  serve  here  to  illustrate 
one  relationship  of  the  arts  to  government  —  the  real  and  visible  coexist- 
ence of  the  arts,  as  primitive  or  derivative  as  they  may  be,  with  a  govern- 
ment that  is  itself  undeveloped. 

In  a  government-issued  booklet,  designed  to  attract  tourists,  it  is 
frankly  admitted  that 

"In  its  formative  years  Canada  was  too  busy  rolling  back  the  frontier 
to  develop  consciously,  in  any  great  measure,  a  distinctive  culture." 

But  Canada  sells  itself  short  here.  Even  before  the  British  and 
French  settlement  the  Eskimo  inhabitants  of  the  tundra  were  creating 
multicolor  prints  with  whaleskin  stencils  and  sculptures  in  caribou  bone 
that  revealed  an  aesthetic  sense  in  advance  of  the  political. 

Another  possible  relationship  much  more  sophisticated  of  the  fine 
arts  to  government  occurs  when  the  arts  are  required  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment and  glorify  it.  An  obvious  example  here  is  "Socialist  Realism"  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  artists  and  artisans  serve  only  as  a  sort  of  "booster  club" 
to  sell  and  re-inforce  Communist  principles.  The  government,  in  its 
superior  position,  judges  the  literary  excellence  of  the  creative  expression 
according  to  its  consistency   with   governmental   policies   and   purposes. 

It  is  possible  for  the  fine  arts  to  hold  yet  another  position  in  a  govern- 
mental framework.  A  suggestion  of  this  third  relationship  can  be  seen 
in  a  remark  made  by  Robert  Frost  that  is  humorous  only  in  that  its  ideal- 
ism is  so  sadly  incongruous  with  reality. 

"The  reason  we  have  strong  countries  is  to  defend  the  language  of 
the  country  so  its  poetry  will  not  have  to  be  translated  too  much  .  .  You've 
simply  got  to  be  strong  to  protect  poetry." 

This  is  a  poet's  conception  of  the  role  of  government;  it  is  as  poetic 
as  a  politician's  conception  would  be  practical.  But,  not  forgetting  the 
tasks  of  government  in  administration  and  social  betterment,  it  seems  that 
the  poetic  viewpoint  of  the  function  of  government  might  be  the  most 
realistic  and  productive  one.  It  is  true  that  the  arts  can  exist  under  a 
governmental  system  that  is  relatively  undeveloped.  It  might  even  be 
conceded  that  the  creative  expression  might  survive  as  an  extension  of 
government  and  a  subordinate  to  it.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  highest 
goal  of  government,  in  relating  to  the  arts,  should  be  to  devoutly  foster 
and  scrupulously  protect  the  freedom  of  all  creative  expression,  thus  pro- 
moting the  flowering  of  civilization. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AT  FITCHBURG 


CURRICULUM   OF    SPECIAL   EDUCATION 


The  curriculum  for  Special  Edu- 
cation at  Fitchburg  State  College, 
the  only  state  college  to  offer  such 
a  program,  prepares  students  for  the 
teaching  of  trainable  and  educable 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  both  liberal  arts 
and  teacher  education  courses. 
Methods  best  suited  for  teaching  the 
normal  as  well  as  the  retarded 
child  are  considered. 

Psychology  of  the  Subnormal, 
taught  by  Dr.  William  J.  Goldman, 
Director  of  Special  Education,  is  a 
four-credit  course  and  meets  four 
times  a  week.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  not  only  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, but  all  types  of  exceptional 
children  —  gifted,  deaf,  blind, 
crippled,  and  those  with  speech  de- 
fects —  is  included,  along  with 
field  trips.  Observations  are  made 
at  such  places  as  the  Rollstone 
Street  School  in  Fitchburg,  the 
Wrentham  State  School,  the  Mill- 
Swan  School  of  Worcester,  and 
sheltered  workshops. 

Domestic  Arts  and  two  semesters 
of  Industrial  Arts  permit  an  em- 
phasis on  the  various  types  of  hand- 
work so  valuable  in  the  education 
of  the  retarded  child. 

Other  specialized  subjects  include 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  Reading  in  Special  Edu- 
cation, and  Physical  Education  in 
Special  Education.  Also  among  re- 
quired courses  are  Guidance  and 
Occupational  Information. 

Special  Education  majors  are  very 
proud  of  the  new  elective  in  Speech 
Problems,  taught  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Casassa,  offered  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

It  is  the  sincere  aim  of  all  con- 
cerned to  further  the  interest  in 
handicapped     children     and     begin 


training  students  in  the  various 
other  areas  of  Special  Education. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  further  his 
interest  in  this  field  is  invited  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Goldman  or  Miss 
Anne  May  of  the  Special  Education 
Department. 

Wayne  Johnson 

SUMMER  WORKSHOP 
TO   BE   HELD   HERE 

The  Special  Education  Depart- 
ment is  offering  a  summer  work- 
shop program  for  graduate  students 
from  June  19th  to  the  29th.  The 
subjects  of  the  workshop  are  the 
trainable  retarded  child,  the  edu- 
cable retarded  child,  and  resource 
personnel.  National  and  inter- 
national authorities  will  speak  at 
the  workshop.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents are  also  invited  to  attend  the 
lectures  given  by  the  guest  speakers. 
Mary  Charves 

DOMESTIC  ARTS 

A  course  which  famished  students 
enjoy  is  Domestic  Arts,  taught  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Fiske.  Students  learn 
to  teach  mentally  retarded  children 
the  preparation  of  balanced  meals, 
table  setting,  and  basic  nutritional 
facts.  One  menu  might  include 
cinnamon  toast  and  hot  chocolate. 
In  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  sew- 
ing, the  girls  make  cobbler  aprons 
and  the  boys  attempt  to  make  bar- 
becue aprons.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  see  the  boys  threading  needles 
and  knitting,  but  after  all,  tailor- 
ing is  a  male  profession  of  long 
standing.  Other  sewing  projects  in- 
clude stuffed  animals,  beanbags,  and 
knitted  articles. 

Mary  Charves 


Special  Education  students  study  Industrial  Arts. 

MASSACHUSETTS  REGULATIONS 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


To  speak  at  Emerson  College. 


by  Way- 
Beginning  as  early  as  1898,  when 
Special  Classes  were  established  in 
Boston  and  Springfield,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Special 
Education. 

In  1919  the  Legislature  enacted 
Chapter  71,  Section  46,  which 
made  it  mandatory  for  cities  and 
towns  with  ten  or  more  children 
three  or  more  years  retarded  in 
mental  development  to  have  special 
classes  for  their  training. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
established  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  in  1954  in  Chapter  514 
of  the  Acts  of  the  same  year.  Pro- 

EMERSON  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS   TO   SPEAK 

Last  year  Fitchburg  State  College 
was  honored  to  have  a  panel  from 
Emerson  College  of  Boston  speak  to 
the  student  body;  this  year  we  are 
again  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  another  panel.  This  group, 
invited  by  the  Special  Education 
Club,  addressed  us  during  the  as- 
sembly period  April  3rd.  The  topic 
was  discussed  Speech  Pathology, 
which  I'm  sure  all  of  us  found  to 
be  an  interesting  and  informative 
experience. 

As  an  exchange  program,  a  panel 
of  Special  Education  students  con- 
sisting of  Mary  Jean  Bonner,  Robert 
Carter,  Louise  Cole,  and  Dawn 
Willoughby  will  speak  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Emerson  in  May. 
This  panel  will  discuss  the  topic  of 
Mental  Retardation. 

We  hope  that  this  exchange  pro- 
gram will  encourage  future  pro- 
grams of  this  kind. 

Louise  Cole 


ne  Johnson 

visions  were  also  made  for  reim- 
bursement to  maintain  these  schools; 
for  the  classification  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  into  groups  as 
follows: 

Educable  IQ  from  .50  to  .79 

Trainable  IQ  from  .20  to  .49 

Custodial   IQ  below  .20; 

and  for  the  organization  of  special 
classes  in  towns  where  there  are 
five  or  more   retarded   children. 

In  1957  the  Commonwealth  es- 
tablished Special  Education  Scholar- 
ships for  students  at  Fitchburg 
State  College  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Up 
to  twenty-five  scholarships  are  given 
each  year  for  various  amounts  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  to 
students  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance. 

With  an  effective  program  of 
identification,  placement,  training, 
and  follow-up,  mentally  retarded 
childred  in  Massachusetts  are  given 
the  highly  specialized  training  and 
individual  instruction  which  enables 
them  to  become  adults  who  will  ad- 
just to  life  in  keeping  with  their 
highest  mental  capacity. 
§§§§§§§§§§§§§§  §  §  §  §  §  §  §  §  §  §  §  £ 
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MEET 


MRS.  MARIE  HARRINGTON 


GIRL  SCOUT  TROOP  FOR  RETARDED 


One  of  the  outside  activities  of 
Special  Education  majors  is  that  of 
Scouting.  The  newly  formed  Girl 
Scout  Troop  885  is  sponsored  by 
the  Eastward  Club  Auxiliary  of 
Fitchburg.  The  young  Scouts  have 
passed  their  tenderfoot  require- 
ments, and  are  now  working  on 
their  second-class  badge.  The  North 
Worcester    County    Association    for 


BOOKLET   TO   BE 
PUBLISHED 

Three  girls  of  the  Junior  Special 
Education  course  —  Betty  Miller, 
Del  Picard,  and  Elizabeth  Osbourne 
—  have  written  a  booklet  entitled 
"Preschool  Experiences"  and  hope 
to  have  it  published  in  the  near 
future.  This  booklet  will  serve  as  a 
handbook  for  parents  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  Its  main  objec- 
tive is  to  extend  to  parents  ideas  on 
training  their  pre-school  children 
at  home  for  later  adjustment  in 
school.  The  original  form  of  this 
booklet  was  presented  as  a  group 
report  in  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Mentally  Retarded. 

Miriam  McLaughlin 


AUTOMATIC 
CAFETERLi 

8   A.   M.     to  8  P.   M. 

An  attendant  will  be  on  duty' 
the  following  hours 

9   A.M.   to   2  P.M. 
3:30  P.M.    to   5  P.M. 


Retarded  Children  hopes  for  the 
success  of  this  troop,  for  it  is  the 
first  troop  for  retarded  girls  in  this 
area. 

Two  Sophomores,  Miriam  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Marj'  Charves,  are 
assistant  leaders.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  Scout  troop  for  retarded  boys 
which  has  been  active  for  over  a 
year.  Several  Special  Education  stu- 
dents are  planning  to  assist  in  this 
troop. 

Mary  Charves 


NEW   ELECTIVE    IN 
SPEECH    PROBLEMS 

A  new  elective,  Speech  Problems, 
is  offered  this  semester  by  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Casassa.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  foster  an  understanding 
of  the  speech  problems  found  in 
the  classroom,  particularly  in  the 
Special  Class,  and  to  develop 
methods  of  correcting  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  class  discusses  such  areas  as 
the  process  of  speech,  categories  of 
speech  defects,  characteristics  of 
voice,  and  the  various  stages  of 
speech  development  in  the  child. 
The  class  also  makes  use  of  the 
tape  recorder  for  phonetic  and 
kinesthetic  analysis  of  speech  de- 
fects. Students  listen  to  the  speech 
defect  on  the  tape  recorder,  and 
then  use  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  to  transcribe.  After  tran- 
scription we  analyze  the  defect 
kine^thetically  in  order  to  determine 
th    cause. 

The  class  is  planning  to  make 
observations  in  various  schools  and 
to  hear  a  speech  therapist  from 
Emerson  College. 

Mary  Jean  Bonner 


No  more  charming  a  woman  can 
be  found  on  this  campus  than  Mrs. 
Marie  Harrington,  Housemother  of 
Palmer  Hall.  This  amazing  person 
is  originally  from  Fitchburg,  but 
did  much  traveling  before  coming 
to  F.S.C.  In  her  travels,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington developed  an  interest  in 
stained  glass  windows.  She  says, 
"Wherever  you  go,  you're  never 
alone,  if  you  have  a  hobby." 
Through  her  love  of  stained  glass 
windows  she  met  many  interesting 
people.  Wherever  she  found  them 
the  custodians  would  give  her  the 
history  behind  the  various  windows, 
and  in  this  way  she  made  many 
friends. 

While  talking  about  this  hobby, 
Mrs.  Harrington  made  particular 
mention  of  the  St.  Augustine's 
Church  in  Florida,  St.  Louis  Cathe- 
dral, and  Old  Memorial  Hall  at 
Harvard.  In  the  last  she  was 
amazed  to  discover  that  the  win- 
dows on  one  side  of  the  building 
depict  Early  American  heroes,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  represent 
writers. 

When  asked  what  brought  her 
to  F.S.C,  she  replied  that  after 
Colonel  Harrington  passed  away 
she  sold  her  home  and  began  look- 
ing for  some  activity  to  help  fill 
an  empty  part  of  her  once  very 
active  life.  Already  a  successful 
grandmother,  she  decided  to  try  be- 
coming a  housemother  —  to  live 
with  the  youth  of  today  and  try 
to  understand  them. 

Mrs.  Harrington  finds  it  admir- 
able to  watch  a  floundering  fresh- 
man mature  to  an  adult  senior 
ready  to  enter  the  honorable  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  pleases  her  more  than 
having  one  of  her  graduates  come 
back  to  visit  her  and  Palmer  Hall. 


Says  Mrs.  Harrington,  "The  part  I 
find  hardest  about  my  job  is  having 
to  refer  to  that  'Little  Red  Rule 
Book'."  When  asked  to  recount  a 
humorous  incident  she  proceeded  to 
tell  the  following  story: 

1:00  A.M.  -  Fire  Drill!!!!  Down 
the  stairs  come  girls  covered  with 
curlers  and  face  cream.  The  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces  are  price- 
less, and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Har- 
rington is  certain  that  she's  not 
the  most  popular  person  in  the 
dorm.  Mrs.  Harrington  remarked, 
"At  any  minute  I'd  have  liked  to 
say,  and  once  during  a  drill  did 
say,  'Smile,  you're  on  Candid 
Camera!!"  This  brought  not  a  re- 
sponse of  laughter,  but  one  of  dis- 
gust. 

The  spirit  in  the  dorm  during 
the  holiday  season  is  that  of  one- 
ness, which  pleases  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton. She  feels  that  you  are  able  to 
understand  another  generation  if 
you  can  laugh  and  cry  with  them 
—  and  this  she  does.  Living  with 
today's  young  ladies  has  given  her 
a  deeper  understanding  of  today's 
women.  She  believes  that  today's 
men  and  women  are  more  honest 
with  themselves  than  the  older 
generation,  and  therefore  will  be- 
come leaders. 

Through  living  at  Palmer  Hall, 
Mrs.  Harrington  says  she  has 
learned  many  lessons.  For  example, 
she  has  developed  a  deeper  appreci- 
ation for  the  work  being  done  for 
the  mentally  retarded  than  she 
could  have  had  otherwise.  Because 
of  her  understanding  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton is  admired  and  loved  by  all  her 
Palmer  Hall  Daughters. 

Louise  Cole 


Mrs.  Marie  Harrington  and  that,  "Little  Red  Rule  Book." 
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COLLEGE  SCIENCE  CONVENTION: 
PEACE  CORPS  REQUESTS  PRINTERS: 


S.C.A.  DONATES  BOOKS 


INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 

In  the  Special  Education  Cur- 
riculum, the  Industrial  Arts  course, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Erling 
Hanson,  has  proven  to  be  of  basic 
practical  need. 

Giving  instruction  in  designing 
and  constructing  with  materials, 
tools,  and  machines,  an  industrial 
arts  course  affords  a  youngster 
stimulating  and  absorbing  experi- 
ences. He  learns  to  express  his 
ideas,  understanding  and  feeling 
through  industrial  arts  projects 
which  he  himself  constructs.  Thus 
developing  any  natural  talents  he 
may  possess. 

An  industrial  arts  course  teaches 
the  child  to  work  co-operatively 
with  others  and  also  to  assume  a 
partial  responsibility  for  making  the 
workshop  laboratory  operate  smooth- 
ly and  efficiently.  The  results 
youngsters  achieve  are  oftentimes 
surprisingly  realistic  and  may  serve 
as  a  3-dimensional  setting  for  other 
educational  activities. 

Such  projects  as  designing  and 
making  appropriate  objects  of  wood, 
metal,  clay,  textiles,  plastic  and 
leather  give  the  youngster  of  any 
mentality  insight  into  the  basis  of 
our  American  industry.  They  also 
teach  the  child  a  more  practical 
understanding  of  his  responsibility 
as  a  worker. 

As  an  area  of  general  education, 
industrial  arts  are  of  exceptional 
value  to  abnormal  youngsters  as 
they  become  aware  of  the  indus- 
trial   environment    about    them. 

Miriam  McLaughlin 

SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL   EASTERN 
COLLEGES   SCIENCE 

CONVENTION 

On  May  2,  3,  and  4,  1963  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Eastern  Col- 
leges Science  Convention  will  be 
convened  on  the  campus  of  Boston 
College  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  tentative  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: Thursday,  May  2,  1963  from 
3  to  10  P.M.  -  Registration;  Fri- 
day, May  3,   1963  from  9  A.M.  to 

1  P.M.  —  Guided  Tours  of  Metro- 
politan and  Suburban  Boston,  from 

2  to  4:30  P.M.,  Guest  Lectures  at 
Boston  College,  and  from  8  P.M. 
to  !2  midnight,  a  Dance  on  the 
Boston  College  Campus;  Saturday, 
May  4,  1963  from  9  A.M.  to  12 
Noon  and  again  from   1:30  to  3:30 

8 


P.M.  —  Student  Research  Papers 
given  at  Boston  College  and  from 
7:30  P.M.  to  12  midnight,  a 
Dinner  Dance  at  a  Hotel  in  Boston. 
Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  John  F.  Leno- 
ci,  Publicity  Chairman,  Box  D127 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  67, 
Mass. 

Printers   Requested 
for  Peace  Corps 

Afghanistan 
Education   Project 

Teaching  materials  are  at  a  pre- 
mium in  Afghanistan.  Trained  and 
skilled  printers  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce vital  teaching  aids  implement- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  education  pro- 
gram now  in  progress. 
The  Royal  Government  of  Afghan- 
istan has  asked  for  Volunteers  with 
printing    skills    in    these    categories: 

Offset  printing,  letterpress  print- 
ing, offset  camera  plate  printing, 
monotype  caster  keyboard  operation 
and  printing  equipment  mainten- 
ance. The  Volunteers  will  work 
with  single-color  offset  presses,  Hei- 
delberg and  cylinder  and  letter 
presses  all   less   than    10  years   old. 

"Volunteer  printers  will  make  a 
real  impact  on  the  entire  educa- 
tional system,"  according  to  Jules 
Pagano,  Director  of  the  Professional 
and  Technical  Division  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Printers  will  teach 
and  train  their  co-workers  as  well 
as  work  in  the  publication  end  giv- 
ing impetus  to  the  production  of 
essential  teaching  aids,  he  said. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Volunteers 
are  living  and  working  in  a  coun- 
try of  historical  significance.  Marco 
Polo  once  traveled  across  its  cara- 
van routes.  The  conquering  hordes 
of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane 
poured  over  its  mountain  passes.  To- 
day, Afghanistan  is  emerging  from 
centuries  of  isolation.  It  has  com- 
pleted one  five-year  program  for 
economic  development  and  is  con- 
tinuing  its    economic    planning. 

Volunteers  for  the  Afghanistan 
project  should  be  over  18  and 
American  citizens.  They  should 
have  training  and  some  experience 
in  the  printing  trades  and  can  be 
graduates  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal schools,  apprenticeship  programs, 
or  have  a  high  school  diploma,  or 
its  equivalent  in  experience.  If 
married,  both  husband  and  wife 
must  volunteer  for  the  same  proj- 
ect They  may  have  no  dependents 
under  18. 


Volunteer  printers  will  receive  a 
highly-specialized  training  program. 
It  will  include  9-12  weeks  at  a 
major  American  university  with 
emphasis  on  the  culture,  history  and 
traditions  of  the  country,  the  Farsi 
language,  a  review  of  American 
civilization  and  brush-up  courses  in 
the  printing  field.  Once  overseas, 
the  Volunteers  will  receive  addi- 
tional Farsi  language  instruction 
while  on  the  job. 

The  Afghanistan  project  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  training  shortly. 
Volunteer  Questionnaires  immedi- 
Interested  persons  must  complete 
ately  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Applications  and  additional  inform- 
ation are  available  by  contacting 
Mr.  Angelini. 

ToKalon   Society 

With  the  completion  of  the  Toke 
Show  "Country  Please,"  the  Tokes 
would  like  once  again  to  offer  their 
thanks  to  all  persons  who  helped 
them  in  the  production  and,  at  the 
same  time,  express  their  appreci- 
ation to  those  who  attended.  The 
Tokes  are  now  formulating  plans 
for  the  annual  "Toke  Tea,"  that 
will  be  held  on  May  7th  at  Miller 
Hall  from  3  to  5  p.m.  The  tea  is 
open  to  all  interested  women  attend- 
ing F.S.C.  Further  announcements 
concerning  the  "Toke  Tea"  will  be 
made  at  future  dates.  May  12th  is 
the  date  set  for  the  ToKalon  Ban- 
quet at  the  Old  Mill  in  Westmin- 
ster, Mass.,  where  the  Senior 
"Tokes"  will  be  honored  with  a 
gift.  In  addition,  several  plans  are 
in  progress  for  a  variety  of  group 
activities. 

D.  Brazawskis 

STUDENT   CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

On  April  3,  1963,  the  Student 
Christian  Association  had  the  honor 
of  sharing  an  evening  with  Dr.  Ed- 
win Clark  at  the  Lunenberg  United 
Parish  House.  He  spoke  to  the 
group  about  the  South,  with  em- 
phasis on  "The  Passion  Play"  which 
he  attended  while  on  a  visit  there. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  former  physics 
professor  of  Fitchburg  State  College 
and  also  a  past  faculty  advisor  of 
the    Student    Christian    Association. 

The  Student  Christian  Associ- 
ation has  recently  purchased  over 
twenty-five  books  to  be  presented  to 
the  new  college  library.  These  books 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
which      include      art,      philosophy, 


music,  history,  science,  recreation, 
Bible  history,  and  current  theologi- 
cal controvesies.  A  section  in  the 
new  library  has  already  been  set 
aside  for  Student  Christian  Associ- 
ation-sponsored literature  on  various 
subjects. 

Among  the  books  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Dignity  of  Man 

Great  Humanists 

Beginnings  of  Christian  Art 

In  Our  Image 

On    Living   With    Yourself 

Understanding  and  Preventing 
juvenile    Delinquency 

Barbara  Rice 

DATES   TO   CIRCLE 

APRIL 

9   &    10     Glee    Club      -      H.A1.S. 

Pinafore  performance 
1 1      College  closes  for  vacation 
15      Income  tax  due 

22  W.A.A.  Banquet 

23  Eso  Show 

24  Newman  Club  meeting 

25  Special  Ed.  Club  meeting 

27  Junior  Prom 
MAY 

1  Sadie  Hawkins  dance  (dorms) 

2  Senior  Show  (?) 

4     Gav-Hawk  Formal 

7  Adelphian  Show 
Toke  Tea 

8  Newman  Club  Smorgasbord 
9  &    10      Hamlet  presentation 

15  Adelphian  Tea 
S.C.A.  meeting 

16  Special  Ed.  Club  Meeting 
Glee  Club  exchange  program 

19  Eso  Formal 

20  Toke  Banquet 

21  Adelphian  Banquet 

22  Dorm  and  Commuter  Picnics 

23  Glee    Club    goes    to   Worcester 

State 

28  Philo  Social 

ADELPHIAN    DOINGS 

On  March  twelfth  "Cookie"  Kro- 
potkin,  the  social  director,  served 
as  hostess  to  an  informal  supper  at 
her  home  for  the  club  members. 
The  food  was  terrific  —  we  made 
it  ourselves. 

Plans  for  our  show  are  well 
under  way.  May  seventh  is  the  big 
day,  and  we  hope  everyone  will  be- 
there. 

Women  students  who've  been 
here  at  F.  S.  C.  one  or  more  years 
(Freshmen,  take  note)  are  invited 
to  the  Adelphian  Tea  on  May  15. 
Particulars  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 
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THE    JOB 


by  John 

This  was  it.  They  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Yes, 
there  had  been  many  meetings 
previous  to  today  and  there  would 
be  several  following  this  one  — 
but  today  was  special;  Joe  Furston, 
small-timer,    had    been    invited. 

What  was  more  amazing  was 
that,  checking  my  wallet,  I  found 
that  —  sure  enough!  I  was  Joe  Fur- 
ston. 

Greasy  Cabral  had  said,  "105 
Snow  —  seven  o'clock." 

I  was  early.  I  had  expected  the 
same  warehouse  with  the  same  saw- 
duct,  under  the  same  lousy  lighting, 
sitting  on  the  same  pock-marked 
arm  chairs  and  strip  boxes. 

A  cool  stream  of  sweat  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  my  nose  and 
was  now  dangling  timorously;  cen- 
tered, shimmering,  menacing. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  respec- 
tability and  hominess  of  the  meet- 
ing place.  Although  the  furniture 
and  interior  decor  were  not  com- 
patible, and  the  champagne  bottles 
were  a  give-away,  the  shelves  of 
books,  the  scent  of  burning  food 
and  Mary's  clinking  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  created  a  welling  of  nostal- 
gia in  me. 

I  remembered  mama.  I  remem- 
bered when  we  used  to  sit  in  the 
parlor  after  dinner  and  play  Par- 
chesi,  while  mama  and  my  sister 
would  clean  up  the  kitchen;  those 
were  the  days  when  everything 
was.   .   .   . 

CRASH!  Door  burst;  the  grimy 
face,  the  scar,  the  beard,  the  close- 
cigar-sweaty-puss  pinned  me  against 
the  far  wall;  can't  touch  the  floor, 
the  open  door:  "What's  your  name? 
Where  ya  from?  What  are  you  do- 
ing here?  Who's  your  boss?  Talk, 
punk!" 

He  was  big. 

I  was  scared. 

"I-I-I-I-I-"  Finally  they  extracted 
the  words  from  my  mouth. 

"Joe  Furston,  eh.  So  you're  the 
Fitchburg  Falcon.  You  got  a  lot 
to  learn,  kid,  but  you're  O.K." 

He  was  fat.  black,  scrub-bearded, 
cherry  tobacco.  Suddenly  it  hit  me 
—  this  was  The  Pout  —  he  kept  the 
books! 


Catalini 

We  sat  in  silence,  waiting.  1 
looked  at  my  watch:  I  wondered 
what  time  it  was.  I  looked  again. 
What  time  is  it?  I  looked  again. 
This  time  the  mechanical  movement 
of  my  arm  and  the  watch  ham- 
mered out:  SIX-forty -five,  SIX- 
forty-five. 

Greasy  had  come  with  the  Pout. 
She  talked  with  a  foreign  accent 
corroborated  by  her  immigrant  scar. 
She  was  tough. 

SIX-forty-seven. 

Outside  in  the  glitter  of  the  rainy 
gutter  two  automobiles  roared  to  a 
screeching  halt.  Doors  slammed. 
Steps  of  many,  and  loud  laughter 
in  the  dark  street  lamp-shadow. 
The  horde  heard  stomping  down  the 
hall,  the  footsteps  building  to  a 
crescendo  —  then  in  the  hall  no 
sound,  no  life. 

A  solitary  knock:  two  rapid, 
measured  taps. 

Door  open  —  in  rushes  the  mass 
of  bodies  and  legs  and  furrowed 
faces;  girls  gum-chewing,  swing- 
hips,  satin-slips,  cigars,  black  shirts, 
yellow  tie  —  fifteen  all  ugly  yet 
beautiful  men  and  women. 

I  looked.  What  a  great  hell  of 
a  group!    This  must  be  a  big  job! 

Royal  Flush  Hardy  and  Indian 
Jon,  two  of  the  biggest  heist  Artists 
in  the  country;  Jeffy  Bug,  so  called, 
as  the  story  goes,  because  he  had 
been  a  great  actor  and  had  some- 
how incurred  the  wrath  of  his  moll 
and  she  had  broken  his  spirit.  He 
was  bent  with  age  now;  grey-kinky 
hair.  H  e  had  forgotten  to  shave 
this  morning,  but  his  still  meticu- 
lous Hollywood  attire  contrasted 
pleasingly  with  his  checked  shirt 
and  brown  tie.  If  you  were  to  meet 
him  on  the  street  you  would  think 
that  he  was  a  nasty  old  man  out  of 
the  Diary  of  your  mind. 

Jeffy  Bug  was  our  shutter-bug. 
He  had  brought  along  his  right- 
hand  man,  the  kind  of  a  guy  who 
was  in  the  background  so  much 
that  we  kept  forgetting  his  name, 
so  we  called  him  Douglas  ...  or 
was  it  Ollie? 

Each  boss  had  brought  his  own 
body-guard  and  girls:  Indian  Majuri 
had  his  partner,  Amiable  Arnie,  an 
esoteric  pair  to  say  the  least;  Royal 
Flush's  girl,  Bud,  was  a  Ruth-less 
gun  moll;  Fitzie  was  beady-eyed 
and  surprisingly  rough,  yet  tender; 
Barbooba  w  a  s  indescribable  — 
"tough"  was  nough;  Cole  and  Carey 
were  an  old  vaudeville  team  that 
was  always  around;  Gabby  Hayes 
was  the  boss's  pet.  Last  of  the 
group  was  Iceberg  Allen.  Nothing 
seemed  to  ruffle  her;  a  real  cool 
chick  who  killed  you  with  kindness. 

The  lot  of  them  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  room, 
staggered  one  behind  the  other  in 
a    group    —   like   gaunt-black   chess- 


That  famous  kool-aid  stand. 


checkmates  all  in  shroud  dress,  with 
their  pawns  and  knights. 

The  Pout  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Youse  guys  is  about  as  subtle  as 
a  freight  train  in  an  elevator  shaft." 

The  Pout's  grammar  wasn't  so 
good   but   he   could   handle   money. 

Everybody  sort  of  milled  around 
like  a  herd  of  buffaloes  in  a  lava- 
tory looking  for  a  seat. 

We  waited.  When  was  he  com- 
ing? Steel  eyes  met  steel  eyes,  quick 
hands,  bulging  pockets,  bruised 
thighs,  stocking  runs  —  all  in  the 
same  infinite  smallness  of  that 
room. 

Rap.  Tap,  tap. 

Hands  quick,  heads  jerk,  the 
silent  scream,  the  unfired  volley 
of  shots:  toward  the  door  streamed 
destruction  and  fear  until  it  melted 
away  and  —  beads  of  sweat  burst 
the  skin-thin  silence  like  a  thou- 
sand dams  bursting. 

They  were  about  the  same  height 
and  weight,  yet  they  were  entirely 
different,  this  dual  dirge.  The  one 
with  almost  no  ears,  they  were  so 
tiny;  the  other  with  look  so  stern 
and  military-mature  carriage.  Ears 
Muffin  and  Bobo  Hose  —  they  put 
up  the  dough  for  the  heist. 

They  sat.  We  perched.  All 
waited. 

How  would  he  arrive?  I  had 
been  building  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
great  vision  of  his  coming  .  .  stop. 
To  think  was  like  screaming  defi- 
ance against  the  sound-void,  the 
vacuum  pressing  against  the  lungs 
and  plugging  the  throat. 

"EVERYBODY  STAND 
STILL." 

I  was  sitting  on  a  block  of  ice 
and  couldn't  get  off;  the  pounding 
in  my  ears  opened  a  transverse 
crevasse  that  split  my  chest  and 
back,  and  the  two  sides  of  me  fell 
to  the  floor. 

Seven  past  seven. 

We  had  been  methodically 
searched,  questioned,  and  mentally 
scrubbed,  rendered  and  readied 
"clean." 


Seven-ten. 

He  didn't  look  like  a  boss,  even. 
A  dirty  sweatshirt,  dungarees  that 
walked  and  moved  in  spite  of  his 
legs,  sandals  that  were  moulded  to 
his  fee,  feet  that  showed  the  effect 
of  prolonged  cold. 

The  mouth  —  so  big,  so  open, 
barking  commends.    .   .   . 

Here  comes  the  plan!    This  is  it. 

"Okav,  here's  how  we're  gonna 
do  it."  ' 

The  next  half  hour  is  lost  in  the 
infinity  of  my  mind.  How  can  it 
be  so  large,  so  compassionate,  so 
true,  and  yet  so  small,  intense, 
common.  "Common"  —  herein  may 
lie  the  greatness. 

Out  in  the  street  I  stepped  from 
the  curb  of  rapture;  entranced  I 
waded  through  that  same  gutter  of 
rushing  water;  head  and  shoulders 
and  feet  alike  wet-soaked  from  the 
rain  of  duty-love. 

"I'm  late." 

(IT     »  ft 

Its  over. 

"I'm  sorry— tell   him  I'm  sorry—" 

"Yes,  he  knows." 

Jane  walked  off,  in  a  fog  differ- 
ent from  that  which  caressed  me; 
in   a   different   clime;   late   again. 

I  struggled  off  into  the  grey  wet 
gauze,  the  bright-white  flame  burn- 
ing in  my  rib  cage— radiating  bone- 
strips  of  light  on  the  slime  before 
me,  glistening,  illuminating  my  still 
—  Normal  life. 

I  am  part  of  it. 

The  coming  of  the  SAX. 
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1963  KAMPUS  VUE 
ALL-STAR  TEAM 

Timmy  Carroll,  Mohawk  "Go" 
Guard 

Robert  Hayes,  Sophomore  VI 
Guard 

Bernie  Kiernan,  Mohawk  "Go" 
Center 

Nate  Levenworth,  Sophomore  VI 
Forward 

Marty  O'Brien,  Independents 
Forward 


Capturing  the  laurels  for  the 
Kampus  Vue  Intramural  All-Star 
Team  are  five  players  who  displayed 
the  rare  qualities  of  speed,  skill 
and  fair  play. 

From  the  league's  only  unde- 
feated team,  the  Mohawk  "Go,"  are 
Bernie  Kiernan  and  Tim  Carroll. 
Both  are  exceptionally  good  in  their 
respective  positions.  Bernie,  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  Hawks' 
many  wins,  is  a  sophomore  math 
major  from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and 
is  the  league's  top  scorer.  Bernie 
showed  why  he  was  selected  as  an 
all-star    through    his    consistent    re- 


bounding, short  jumps,  and  fine 
ball  handling. 

Tim  Carroll,  an  I.  A.  major  from 
Warren,  Mass.  and  a  member  of 
the  same  team,  has  also  proved  his 
talents.  Timmy,  one  of  the  best 
defensive  players  in  the  league, 
has  held  many  of  the  top  scorers 
far  below  their  average.  He  is  also 
a  major  factor  in  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  Hawk  team.  Of  all 
the  players  Timmy  is  probably  the 
most  deserving  of  this  honor.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  playmakers 
and  usually  sets  up  his  team's  plays. 

Tim  has,  however,  contributed  to 
the  offense  of  the  team  in  many 
ways,  especially  by  scoring  when 
it  counts.  He  kept  his  team  ahead 
in  their  toughest  game  of  the  year 
against  the  Independents.  Although 
he  wasn't  high  scorer  in  this  game, 
he  succeeded  in  scoring  three  im- 
portant baskets. 

At  the  other  guard  spot,  Bob 
Hayes,  of  Sophomore  VI,  has  been 
consistently  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant players  in  the  league.  He 
helped  his  team  win  many  of  their 
league  contests.  With  his  high 
average,  he  has  been  a  threat  to 
every  team  in  the  league.  Bob  is 
also  one  of  the  best  ball  handlers 
in  the  intramural  program.  He  has 
been  exemplary  in  qualities  of 
sportsmanship.  Bob  will  be  a  gigan- 
tic threat  next  year  when  he  takes 
to  the  floor  with  his  fine  combine. 


Although  Sophomore  VI  did  not 
make  the  playoffs,  the  team  showed 
its  potential.  The  consistent  threat 
of  Bob  Hayes  and  fellow-teammate 
Nate  Levenworth  kept  the  other 
teams  on  their  toes. 

Nate  Levenworth,  a  Dean's  List 
student,  chosen  because  of  his  tre- 
mendous ability  on  the  court,  has 
literally  blasted  many  an  opponent 
off  the  court  with  his  great  shoot- 
ing. As  a  scorer  and  rebounder, 
Nate  has  shown  unquestionable 
ability  but  the  lack  of  depth  in  his 
team  caused  an  upset  in  their  bid 
to  make  the  MIB  Tournament. 

Last  but  not  least  is  Marty 
"Filthy  Five"  O'Brien.  Represent- 
ing the  Independents,  Marty  is 
probably  the  most  consistent  ball 
player  in  the  league.  After  ending 
the  season  with  an  8-4  record,  his 
team  proved  its  capabilities.  As 
they  advanced  to  the  semi-finals  of 
the  M.  I.  B.  Tournament,  he  com- 
piled a  record  of  accomplishment 
not  only  in  scoring  but  also  as  an 
all-round    basketball    player. 

These  fivesmen  were  selected  as 
the  "cream  of  the  crop"  on  the 
Intramural  Circuit.  All  of  these 
men  deserve  credit  for  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Although  these  five  players  have 
been  proclaimed  the  intramurals' 
best  players,  many  others  also  placed 
high  in  the  voting.    For  this  reason 


NEW  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  MEET 


Maybe  Armen  Harootian,  Jim 
Carroll,  Dick  Dow,  and  Dave  Tur- 
cotte  are  not  the  fastest  men  in 
this  school,  but  for  two  weeks  this 
winter  they  were  the  most  dedi- 
cated. They  worked  hard  to  get 
into  shape  for  the  most  important 
meet  of  the  winter  season,  the  New 
England  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
meet  at  Andover  Academy,  and  it 
paid  off  royally.  We  have  been 
"dubbed"  champs  because  of  a  first- 
place  finish  in  the  State  College 
division. 

Certainly  these  men,  who,  by 
winning,  achieved  more  for  this 
school  in  local  track  circles,  must 
!i  ive  been  disappointed  by  their  un- 
heralded and  unnoticed  accomplish- 
ment. 

These  men  ran  in  the  same  heat 
with  a  lew  of  the  top  name  col- 
leges in  New  England.  Names  like 
M.  I.  T.,  Holy  Cross,  and  Wor- 
cester Tech.  are  well  respected  on 
the  cinders. 

With  this  first  important  victory 
under  their  belt,  the  team  has  two 
<;oals  in  common  with  the  others: 
to  win  the  outdoor  championship 
and    to    "beat    Bridgewater." 

Richard  Dow 
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Tuxedos  -  White   Coats 

Perfect   Fit   Guaranteed 
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HOT  DOG  STAND 

BEST  DOGS 

AND  HAMBURGERS 

IN  TOWN 

Summer  Street,   Fitchburg       • 


the  Kampus  Vue  gives  honorable 
mention  to  the  following  players, 
who  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
help  their  teams  win. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

John  Catalini,  Mohawk  "Go" 

Forward 
Paul  Flahive,  Mohawk  "Go" 

Guard 

Mike  Magrone,  Esoteric  "A" 

Forward 

Joe  Navoroli,  Gavaleer  I 

Guard 

Robert  Reznik,  Esoteric  "A" 

Forward 


LETTER   TO   THE 
EDITOR 

Dear  Editor: 

In  your  February  issue,  I  was 
dismayed  to  read  the  article  written 
by  your  sports  staff  on  the  hockey 
team.  I  am  writing  this  letter  not 
for  myself,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  hockey  team  and  our  coach, 
Mr.  Casassa. 

The  views  stated  in  the  article 
about  the  referee  having  a  son  on 
the  opposing  team  are  completely 
false.  We,  the  hockey  team,  wish 
it  to  be  knowrn  that  although  we 
did  have  a  poor  season,  as  anyone 
tends  to  have  once  in  a  while,  we 
offered  no  excuses  after  the  season 
was  completed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future 
a  positive  attitude  concerning  all 
sporting  events  will  be  taken. 
Players  like  Paul  Cowan,  Tom 
Moughan,  Dick  Dow,  Jack  Caron, 
Phil  Adams  and  our  only  senior, 
Pete  McEvilly,  along  with  our  hard- 
working manager,  Neale  Graveline, 
who  attended  all  the  practices  and 
played  hard  all  season,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  February  article, 
and  they  all  deserve  much  credit. 
I'm  sure  if  articles  were  written  on 
personalities  and  specific  games,  it 
would  make  for  much  more  enjoy- 
able reading  for  Kampus  Vue 
readers.    Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 
Paul  Marchand 

_*■*■*■*■*■*■*■*■*■*■*  * 
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CINDERMEN  START  PRACTICE 


by  Rich 

It's  That  Time  of  Year  Again! 

The  arrival  of  spring  brings  ani- 
mals out  of  their  deep  hibernal 
caves.  Spring  also  calls  forth  that 
peculiar  animal  the  Fitchburg  State 
College  cinder-pounder,  seen  plod- 
ding in  never-ending  passes  around 
the  campus  proper.  Splashing  glee- 
fully through  deep  puddles,  he 
avoids  the  large  ruts  in  the  sturdy 
Fitchburg  roads,  and  dodges  an  oc- 
casional rock  thrown  by  a  mischie- 
vous student.  To  many  onlookers 
the  cinder-pounder  appears  to  be 
fleeing  from  a  terrible  pursuer  who 
casually  orders  him  to  "take  a 
couple  more  laps;  it  won't  kill  you." 

This  terror-in-pursuit  is  ever- 
driving  but  likeable  Coach  Tom 
Batinelli.  The  devotion  of  this  man 
to  athletics  is  chief  factor  in  pro- 
pelling our  track  team  to  what  is 
hoped  to  be  the  first  New  England 
State  College  Championship  in 
four  years. 

The  team  has  a  very  good  reason 
to  be  so  optimistic.  The  turnout 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this 
school,  and  the  men  who  have  come 
out  for  the  team  have  shown  defin- 
ite signs  of  genuine  talent.  Let  me 
briefly  outline  our  potency  for  you, 
and  maybe  you  too  will  share  my 
enthusiasm. 

In  our  perennially  weak  weight 
events,  we  should  prove  to  be  good- 
to-excellent  with  men  like  letter- 
winning  Dave  Waters,  Dave  Erwin, 
Pat  O'Leary,  and  Jim  Carroll.  The 
shot  and  discus  should  be  well 
taken  care  of.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  addition  of  Bob  Con- 
nors and  Jim  Noiles  to  this  section 
of  the  team  will  not  be  taken  light- 
ly by  the  opposition. 

In  the  javelin  throw  we  are 
fielding  Jerry  Driscoll,  Dave  Er- 
win, and  Kent  Dumas,  who  are 
capable  of  "sweeping"  their  specialty 
in  the  championship  meet. 

In  the  jumping  events  we  will 
have  the  talents  of  returning  veter- 
ans Armen  Harootian,  Dick  Dow, 
Bob  Belvery,  and  Jim  Carroll.  This 
also  adds  up  to  a  potential}-  high 
scoring  unit. 


ard  Dow 

In  the  running  events,  starting 
with  the  sprints,  we  have  Armen 
Harootian,  Dave  Turcotte,  Jim  Car- 
roll, Kent  Dumas,  and  Dick  Dow. 
Complementing  these  men  will  be 
the  strong  combination  of  freshman 
Fran  Molla  and  sophomore  Jim 
Noiles. 

Moving  up  into  the  distance 
runs  we  have  very  fine  runners  in 
Dom  Vergari  and  freshman  Ernie 
Richards.  Dom  and  Ernie  should 
continue  their  personal  rivalry, 
which  they  left  off  in  high  school. 

The  co-captains  for  the  coming 
season  are  Armen  Harootian  and 
David  Waters.  Both  of  these  men 
have  been  with  the  team  for  four 
years  and  are  highly  respected  for 
their  experience  and  leadership. 
Both  Armen  and  Dave  are  seniors 
and  Industrial  Arts  majors. 

The  manager  for  this  year's  team 
is  Brian  Hazel.  Brian  is  a  junior 
Industrial  Arts  major  and  a  mem- 
ber   of    the    Men's    Dorm    Council. 

Others  who  have  begun  practice 
in  earnest  anticipation  of  this  year's 
competition  are: 

Belk,  Bender,  Cleaves,  Devlin, 
Duddy,  George,  Graveline,  Harma- 
cinski,  Jaillet,  Lawendowski,  Mahar, 
McCallum,  Moyer,  O'Leary,  D., 
Romeo,    Rousseau,   Ryan,    Simpson. 

All  in  all,  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  very  interesting,  rewarding,  and 
successful  season. 

Schedule 

Home,  April  24         Nichols  College 
and  Lyndon  College 

Home,  April  30  Rhode 

Island  College 

Away,  May  4       N.A.I. A.  Regional 
Meet  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Home,    May    7         Nichols    College 

and  Rhode  Island  College 

Away,   May    10        Lyndon   College 

at  Lyndon,  Vermont 

Away,  May  14,  Farmington  College, 

Rhode  Island  College,  and 

Bridgewater  at  Bridgewater 

Away,  May   18  N.E.S.C.A.C 

Meet  at  Lyndon,  Vermont 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

John  Malloy 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  the 
gymnasium  during  a  freshman  Phy- 
sical Education  class  lately  has  cer- 
tainly noticed  the  strange  array  of 
equipment  and  mats  all  over  the 
gym.  Mr.  Battinelli  can  be  heard 
yelling  such  terms  as  "spotter," 
"stunt,"  "horse,"  "head  stand,"  and 
many  other  terms  which  may  or 
may  not  be  familiar.  They  all  apply- 
to  the  rigid  and  thorough  training 
program  on  Tumbling  and  Appa- 
ratus which  the  freshmen  are  being 
exposed  to.  These  stunts  (some- 
times referred  to  as  tricks)  are  simi- 
lar to  some  of  the  stunts  seen  in 
the  Olympic  Games.  Although  they 
appear  to  be  very  easily  done,  they 
are  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases 
of  Athletics.  Tremendous  coordi- 
nation and  concentration  is  required 
to  execute  these  stunts  with  any 
degree  of  proficiency.  Long  hours 
of  practice  are  also  involved.  Some 
students  go  into  the  gym  in  their 
free  time  and  practice  some  ad- 
vanced routines.  This  extra  practice 
has  not  gone  unrewarded.  Some 
of  the  boys  have  attained  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  skill. 

Work  is  started  on  the  mats. 
This  may  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  the  easiest  phase  of  the  unit. 
This  is  entirely  wrong  because  the 
stunts  are  just  as  difficult,  if  not 
more  so,  as  those  done  on  the  ap- 
paratus. Front  and  back  rolls  start 
the  boys  off  at  a  comparatively  easy- 
pace,  but  things  are  soon  quickened. 
Head  and  hand  stands  are  followed 
by  tricky  flips  and  double  stunts. 
The  double  stunts  are  especially 
difficult  because  they  require  the 
coordination  of  two  men  rather  than 
one. 

Apparatus  is  now  introduced.  A 
simple  thing  like  climbing  a  rope 
can  prove  to  be  quite  a  challenge. 
Proper  foot  holds  are  stressed,  along 
with  proper  methods  which  prevent 
rope  burns  or  dangerous  falls. 
Stunts  are  also  applied  to  the  ropes. 
Pyramids  and  the  changing  of  ropes 
in  mid-air  require  the  coordination 
of  sometimes  up  to  four  men  at  one 
time. 

Parallell  bars  are  introduced  next. 
The  fundamentals  are  followed  by 
more  advanced  stunts,  including 
difficult  shoulder  stands.  These 
parallel  bars  are  used  extensively  in 
the  Olympic  Games.  Of  course 
they  do  far  more  advanced  stunts, 
but  the  fundamentals  are  presented. 

The  swinging  rings  suggest  a 
children's  playground,  but  the  cali- 
ber of  the  stunts  soon  changes  the 
picture.  Extensive  control  of  Un- 
arm and  chest  muscles  is  invoked. 
Tremendous  amounts  of  coordina- 
tion are  needed  for  the  difficult 
single  and  double  cuts,  where  a 
slip  would  send  the  person  crash- 
ing to  the  mats  head  first.    To  pre 
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Jack  Hathaway 

vent  this  in  all  phases  of  tumbling 
and  apparatus,  spotters  are  used.  A 
spotter  is  a  person  who,  to  prevent 
injury,  stands  by  the  person  per- 
forming the  stunt.  Effective  spot- 
ting can  not  be  done  without  him. 
Getting  back  to  the  rings,  all  the 
stunts  done  on  the  stationary  rings 
are  made  more  difficult  by  doing 
them  while  the  rings  are  swinging. 

The  last  piece  of  apparatus  en- 
countered is  the  horse.  Great  arm 
strength  is  needed  for  these  stunts. 
Their  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  spring  board.  Many 
more  stunts  can  then  be  done.  Spot- 
ting is  of  the  utmost  importance 
here. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
program  that  the  freshmen  men  are 
now  going  through.  Although  it 
seems  to  be  an  unimportant  phase 
of  athletics,  it  teaches  more  coordi- 
nation than  practically  any  other 
sport.  This  is  also  a  phase  of  athle- 
tics that  most  people  never  come 
in  contact  with.  The  teacher  that 
has  to  take  over  a  Physical  Edu- 
cation program  and  knows  more 
than  how  to  throw  out  a  basketball 
and  let  the  clas  run  wild,  will  sure- 
ly be  more  successful  at  his  work. 
A  tribute  is  due  here  to  Mr.  Batti- 
nelli for  his  fine  work  in  organizing 
such  a  splendid  program. 
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HAWK  "GO'S",  GO  UNDEFEATED 


f0i':0!i/.  the  jclcSck  ticked  off  the  final  seC- 
•ondis,  ihe  Esq  "A"  team  tossed  the  ball 
down  court  to  try  for  one  final  shot;  but 
it  was  to  no  avail.  The  buzzer  sounded, 
-and! it  was  all  over.  The  scoreboard  clock 
showed  the  final  score:  42-33,  with  the 
Hawks  winning. 

Setting  the  pace  for  the  Mohawk  "Go" 
team  were  Tim  Carroll  and  John  Catali- 
ni/Timmy,  captain  of  the  Hawk  team, 
dropped  in  fifteen  points  to  lead  the 
team  to  its  eleventh  straight  victory,  and 
John' Catalini  dropped  in  twelve  to  be 
the  game's  second  high  scorer. 

With  a  tremendous  team  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  clubs,  the  game  proved  to 
be  more  of  a  contest  than  expected.  Pre- 
ga me  odds  were  against  the  Eso's  by  ten 
to  twelve  points,  but  when  the  game  be- 
gan, the  odds  were  far  from  correct.  The 
outstanding  factor  of  the  contest  was 
the  change  from  half  court  to  full  court. 
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Both  teams  were  plagued  by  bad  passes 
and  poor  shooting,  both  due  to  the  large 
court.  Such  high  scorers  as  Mike  Mag- 
rbne  of  the  Eso  "A"  team  and  Bernie 
Kiernan  of  the  Mohawk  "Go"  team 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  big  court. 

The  tight  defenses  of  both  teams  kept 
the  shooters  on  the  outside.  This  contri- 
buted to  the  game's  low  score,  which  at 
halftime  was  only  17-13. 

The  defense  of  the  Eso's  was  comple- 
mented by  the  tremendous  rebounding 
power  of  Pat  O'Leary  as  he  smashed 
through  the  key  to  capture  the  ball.  On 
the  other  side  Paul  Flahive  moved  like 
plastic.  He  blocked  passes,  stole  the 
ball,  and  all  in  all  had  tremendous  spirit 
and  drive.  He  contributed  to  the  team's 
win  in  a  gigantic  way  as  he  moved  the 
ball  like  a  star. 

Bernie  Kiernan,  although  not  up  to  his 
.usual  mark,  displayed  tremendous  abili- 
ty. In  addition  to  these  men,  Bob  Reznik 
and  Bob  Connors,  who  represent  the 
Eso's  and  Hawks,  respectively,  played 
well.  "Rez,"  who  is  one  of  the  league's 
high  scorers,  broke  loose  many  times  to 
score  a  quick  and  important  basket.  Con- 
nors also  did  a  good  job  under  the  back- 
boards as  he  took   many  a   rebound. 

The  game  also  had  other  highlights. 
For  the  first  time  this  year  spectators 
were  invited,  and  a  relatively  large 
crowd  turned  out  to  witness  the  contest. 
A  small  band,  a  drum,  a  colored  ball, 
and  many  signs  gave  the  game  its  extra 
flavor. 

At  the  end  of  the  game  Coach  Eliot 
presented  Tim.  Carroll,  captain  of  the 
winning  team,  with  the  Intramural 
Trophy.  It  seems  only  right  that  Tim, 
who  played  the  best,  should  accept  the 
award  for  the  victory.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration his  height,  Tim  was  one  of  the 
"biggest"  little  men  in  the  game. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  semi-final  games,  the  Esoteric 
"A"  team  downed  the  Mohawk  "CB's. 
In  the  other  semi-final  game  that  night, 
the  Hawk  "Go"  team  defeated  the  In- 
dependents, to  remain,  undefeated, 
thereby  gaining  a  final  game  with  the 
Eso's. 

Sparking  the  teams  to  their  respective 
victories  in  the  semi-final  round  were 
Mike  Magrone  of  the  Eso  "A"  team  and 
Bob  Reznik,  who  both  hit  double  figures. 

In  the  Independent-Hawk  Game,  Ber- 
nie Kiernan  continued  his  aggressive 
playing  by  hooping  basket  after  basket 
and  by  holding  Marty  O'Brien  to  three 
points. 

These  games  were  preceded  by  the 
quarterfinal  round.  It  matched  the  Mo- 
hawk "CB"  against  Qaw  I  and  the  Inde- 


pendents against  Gav  II. 

Probably  the  tournament's  most  thrill- 
ing game  was  the  Gav  l-Hawk  "CB" 
game,  which  ended  in  a  53-52  victory 
for  the  "CB's".  A  leading  figure  in  this 
game  was  Phil  Connors,  who  hit  double 
figures  as  he  carried  his  team  to  victory. 

QUARTER-FINALS 
Independents  66  —  Gaveleer  II  46 
Mohawk  "CB"  53  -  Gaveleer  I  52 

SEMI-FINALS 

Mohawk  "Go"  56  —  Independents  48 

Esoteric  "A"  56  —  Mohawk  "CB"  36 

FINAL 

MINUTES    SECONDS 
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Esoteric  "A" 


Mohawk  "Go" 
John  " 


